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Discouraging  Outlook 

Our  outlook  for  the  construction  of  a 
solid  waste  system  for  New  York  before  1985  is  at  this  time  discouraging.  Under 
the  best  system,  without  red  tape,  major  planning,  engineering,  and  construction 
take  twelve  to  fifteen  years.  Added  to  these  inherent  problems  is  a  decision-making 
system  where  individual  communities  can  stop  needed  projects  and  a  legal  system 
that  makes  progress  slow.  It  is  discouraging  to  those  of  us  who  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  planning  and  implementing  the  decisions. 

Some  changes  are  in  order.  Contracts  involving  new  technology 
should  be  defined  as  a  "special  case"  and  exempted  from  competitive  bidding. 
This  would  allow  city  agencies  to  explore  innovative  technologies  without  being 
hampered  by  restrictive  laws  that  are  designed  for  routine  construction  projects. 

Another  important  change  is  in  the  area  of  long-term  operational 
contracts.  In  order  to  insure  that  new  technologies  will  work,  they  must  be  tested 
by  their  manufacturer  for  a  sufficient  period  of  time.  This  will  allow  for  malfunc- 
tions and  other  technical  problems  to  be  worked  out  at  the  expense  of  the  vendor 
rather  than  the  city.  We  must  be  able  to  enter  such  contracts  without  the  usual 
stipulation  that  there  be  enough  money  allotted  in  the  present  budget  for  the  en- 
tire life  of  the  contract. 

And  finally,  there  is  the  problem  of  community  opposition  to  the 
chosen  sites.  Obviously,  what  is  needed  is  a  governmental  system  where  after 
proper  public  hearings,  a  decision  is  reached  in  a  reasonable  time,  and  that  deci- 
sion is  final.  Our  present  system  of  communities  pitted  against  their  own  govern- 
ment in  an  effort  to  protect  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  other  citizens  in 
New  York  City  must  end. 

Environmental  problems  can  indeed  be  solved.  It  will  take  money, 
planning,  and  a  high  degree  of  political  sophistication  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
Without  these  ingredients,  we  are  doomed  to  face  an  ecological  nightmare  of  New 
York  buried  under  its  own  garbage. 
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There  are  two  Jewish  communities 
in  New  York,  one  assimilated,  generally  comfortable, 
and  liberal  and  the  other  ethnic,  increasingly  militant,  and 
generally  bitter  about  what  is  happening  to  Jews  in  this  city 

in  which  they  placed  so  much  store. 
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At  a  time  when  ethnicity  is  rampant,  the 
militant  and  parochial  behavior  of  many  American  Jews  should  not  be  startling 
news.  After  all,  there  are  few  reasons  why  Jews  should  resist  the  ethnic  impulse 
that  is  the  decisive  factor  in  the  lives  of  blacks,  Spanish-speaking  people,  and  many 
white  ethnics.  The  Black  Revolution  unloosed  a  fever  of  ethnicity  more  than  a 
decade  ago  and  the  fallout  from  this  profoundly  important  social  and  political 
phenomenon  has  affected  millions  of  Americans  who  probably  resented  black  mili- 
tancy. The  melting  pot  has  been  destroyed,  labeled  as  a  myth  born  out  of  America's 
innocence,  and  it  has  been  replaced  by  the  boiling  pot  of  intergroup  relations. 

Jewish  Altruism 

In  a  sense,  though,  there  is  something  sur- 
prising about  the  new  Jewish  mood.  Culturally,  Jews  have  been  a  distinct  ethnic 
group,  with  their  religion  and  strong  sense  of  history.  But  politically  and  socially, 
in  their  American  experience,  they  have  deviated  significantly  from  the  ethnic 
norm.  They  have  been  activists  on  behalf  of  a  stunning  variety  of  causes  that  have 
had  no  more  than  a  faint  ideological  relationship  to  parochial  communal  interests. 
Indeed,  at  least  until  recently,  in  the  American  Jewish  interpretation  of  Jewish 
interest  in  a  plural  society,  parochialism  was  eschewed.1  In  its  stead,  Jewish  leader- 
ship promoted  group  altruism,  itself  a  contradiction  of  the  ordinary  implications  of 
ethnic  group  activity.  The  notion  of  interest  was  redefined  so  that  it  lost  its  ele- 
mental force  of  group  ego,  so  much  so  that  Jews  as  an  ethnic  group  transcended 
the  imperatives  of  class  and  the  imperatives  of  ethnicity.-  Thus,  even  poor  Jews 
and  those  with  limited  educations  joined  with  Jews  of  higher  socioeconomic  status 
in  support  of  programs  and  policies  that  had  little  to  do  with  the  well-being  of  the 
American  Jewish  community. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  after  decades  of  deviation  from  usual 
ethnic  behavior,  Jewish  altruism  would  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  norm,  as  the 
way  Jews  would  continue  to  act  in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  Jewish  behavior  was 


'  During  the  1930s,  a  World  Jewish  Congress  (wjc)  was  proposed  to  combat  Nazi  persecution 
of  Jews  in  Germany.  There  was  considerable  opposition  to  such  a  congress  among  the  organized 
American  Jewish  community,  in  particular,  the  American  Jewish  Commission  (ajc),  the 
wealthiest  and  most  powerful  American  Jewish  organization.  The  committee  believed  that  the 
establishment  of  a  World  Jewish  Congress  ultimately  would  bring  into  question  the  loyalty 
of  Jews  as  citizens,  a  reason  that  incidentally  was  behind  the  committee's  opposition  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Jewish  state  in  Palestine.  In  its  1935  annual  report,  the  ajc  declared:  "The 
Committee  believes  that,  armed  by  their  love  of  country  and  their  devotion  to  the  highest  con- 
ception of  patriotism,  American  Jews  will  recognize  the  menace  to  their  status  inherent  in  the 
proposed  wjc  and  will  declare  their  opposition  to  it."  The  statement  is  quoted  from  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Year  Book,  Vol.  37,  p.  440. 

"  Whether  class  is  defined  in  terms  of  economic  status  or  psychological  orientation,  as  Edward 
Banfield  does  in  his  controversial  The  Unheavenly  City  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company, 
1968,  pp.  57-58),  there  is  a  strong  tendency  for  lower-class  people  to  engage  in  more  overt  and 
intense  ethnic  behavior  and  be  more  hostile  to  members  of  other  ethnic  groups.  Banfield  sug- 
gests, however,  that  American  Jews,  including  poor  immigrants,  have  been  future  oriented. 
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aberrational — whether  it  was  desirable  or  not  is  an  altogether  separate  matter3 — a 
style  that  defied  social,  psychological,  and  political  laws,  which  govern  or  explain 
ethnic  group  activity.  The  new  ethnicity  of  Jews,  therefore,  may  represent  some 
kind  of  return  to  normalcy,  a  restoration  of  intergroup  equilibrium  in  a  vastly 
complex  and  pluralist  society  that  for  whatever  reasons  was  in  the  case  of  Jews  dis- 
rupted for  the  first  two-thirds  of  this  century. 

The  New  Jewish  Ethnicity 

The  Jewish  embrace  of  ethnicity  has  been 
a  source  of  concern  in  various  quarters,  Jewish  and  other,  with  perhaps  the  great- 
est discomfiture  found  in  the  former.  After  decades  of  deviation,  which  came  to  be 
accepted  as  norm,  distinctly  Jewish  ethnicity  is  regarded  by  some  Jews  as  almost 
un-Jewish.  It  has  been  especially  difficult  to  regard  this  ethnicity  as  cither  desir- 
able or  necessary  when  it  has  been  accompanied  by  Jewish  militancy  and  stridency. 
But  regardless  of  desirability  or  necessity,  the  fact  is  that  many  Jews  have  adopted 
an  ethnic  style.  Because  this  shift  toward  ethnicity  has  come  at  a  time  when  the 
ethnic  factor  so  frequently  finds  expression  in  violent  rhetoric  and  confrontation 
tactics,  the  contrast  between  American  Jews  of  the  1970s  with  those  of  earlier 
periods  has  become  even  sharper. 

Misunderstanding  of  the  meaning  of  American  Jewry's  past  encour- 
ages a  misunderstanding  of  its  present.  Although  considerable  attention  is  paid  to 
Jewish  activity,4  coverage  by  the  media  and  in  serious  journals  largely  has  been 
event  oriented.  The  spotlight  has  been  on  the  1968  teachers'  strike  and  the  Forest 
Hills  scattcr-sitc  housing  controversy  and  also  on  lesser  events  that  give  further 
evidence  of  Jewish  militancy,  such  as  Jewish  Defense  League  activity  or  Hasidic 
Jewish  conflict  with  their  neighbors.  As  a  result  of  the  reportage  of  these  ethnic 


3  The  question  of  desirability  is  complex  and  no  single  dimensional  answer  can  be  given  to  it. 
Though  my  interest  is  to  describe  Jewish  ethnicity  without  subjecting  it  to  any  normative  test, 
I  suppose  that  I  should  indicate  what  my  view  is.  Briefly,  it  is  that  while  parochialism  without 
altruism  will  lead  to  racism  or  other  forms  of  ethnic  prejudice,  and  militancy  without  civility 
inevitably  is  debasing,  the  failure  of  American  Jewry  to  define  its  interests  in  essentially  Jewish 
terms  has  been  a  tragedy  for  the  Jewish  people. 

4  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  media  coverage  of  the  Jewish  community  is  adequate.  It  is  not,  on 
several  counts,  one  of  which  is  the  lack  of  effort  to  understand  why  Jews  are  acting  militantly. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  media  attention  to  Jews  is  a  curious  matter.  Of  America's  major  ethnic  groups, 
Jews  are  one  of  the  smallest  in  numbers.  Yet  far  more  attention  is  paid  to  Jews  than,  for  in- 
stance, to  Italians,  though  there  are  far  more  Italians  than  there  are  Jews.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  important  reasons  why  Jews  receive  so  much  attention:  1.  Jews  ethnicity  has  been 
expressed  in  such  sensational  events  as  the  teachers'  strike  and  the  Forest  Hills  dispute,  which 
makes  this  ethnic  behavior  more  newsworthy;  2.  there  is  an  almost  mysterious  quality  to  Jewish 
militancy  because  it  represents  such  a  sharp  break  with  past  Jewish  behavior;  3.  there  is  black- 
Jewish  confrontation  in  Jewish  militancy,  which  also  adds  to  its  newsworthiness,  particularly 
in  view  of  prior  black-Jewish  cooperation  in  the  civil  rights  area;  4.  New  York  City  is  the 
media  center  of  the  United  States  and  the  center  of  American  Jewish  life  and  also  the  place 
where  the  most  sensational  eruptions  of  Jewish  militancy  have  occurred;  and  5.  the  Jewish  com- 
munity is  well  organized  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  public  relations  activity. 
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Jewish  happenings,  the  events  have  come  to  be  mistakenly  regarded  as  the  core  of 
the  new  Jewish  ethnicity  rather  than  as  important  manifestations  of  more  basic 
group  tendencies.  In  this  event-oriented  framework,  Jews  have  become  a  sort  of 
curiosity,  interesting  conversation  pieces.  The  degree  of  attention  paid  to  them  is 
conditioned  upon  the  external  evidence  of  ethnicity  and  not  upon  the  emotions 
and  the  phenomena  that  now  continually  feed  the  ethnic  eruptions.  The  upshot  is 
that  no  meaningful  effort  is  made  to  locate  a  pattern  in  recent  Jewish  behavior, 
to  draw  lessons  from  the  way  Jews  are  acting  today  that  will  contribute  to  in- 
telligent anticipation  of  future  conduct.  In  the  event-oriented  world,  attention  and 
reaction  are  ad  hoc.  There  is  little  inducement  to  government  or  the  private  sector 
to  take  corrective  actions  that  ultimately  might  alleviate  some  of  the  pressures 
that  generate  the  most  dangerous  kinds  of  militant  behavior.  Thus,  where  the 
focus  is  on  events,  in  the  absence  of  external  manifestations  of  militancy,  it  is 
hard  to  see  that  there  are  ethnic  forces  at  work  that  insure  that  there  will  be 
further  outbreaks  of  anger  and  militancy.  In  the  case  of  Jews,  the  events  have  not 
served  as  advance  warning  signals  that  more  serious  trouble  is  ahead.5 

New  York  City's  Place  in  Jewish  Life 

New  York  City  dominates  American  Jew- 
ish life.  The  city  has  the  largest  Jewish  population  in  the  world  and,  also,  not 
without  significance,  the  largest  urban  Jewish  community  in  history.  Any  effort 
to  understand  what  is  happening  to  American  Jewry  must  recognize  the  centrality 
of  New  York  City  to  the  Jewish  people.  The  Jewish  view  of  their  relationship 
with  New  York  has  been  admirably  captured  in  the  final  paragraph  of  a  long 
essay  on  the  city  in  the  recently  published  Encyclopaedia  Judaica: 

In  effect,  so  complete  was  the  Jewish  involvement  in  New  York  cul- 
tural life  in  the  middle  decades  of  the  20th  century  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  imagine  practically  any  aspect  of  the  latter  without  it. 
Moreover,  this  involvement  was  not  at  all  restricted  to  the  realms  of 
"high"  culture  and  the  arts.  On  the  contrary,  it  made  itself  felt  most 
heavily  in  numerous  areas  of  everyday  New  York  life,  in  its  impact  on 
local  speech,  gestures,  food,  humor,  and  attitudes.  It  is  doubtful  indeed 
if  anywhere  else  in  the  history  of  the  Diaspora  has  a  large  Jewish 
community  existed  in  so  harmonious  a  symbiosis  with  a  great  metrop- 
olis without  either  ghettoizing  itself  from  its  surroundings  or  losing  its 
own  distinct  sense  of  character  and  identity.  Nor  can  the  relationship 
be  thought  of  as  having  been  merely  one-way.  If  the  Jews  gave  to  New 


0  In  the  case  of  black  militancy,  there  has  been,  of  course,  tremendous  attention  to  events.  But 
there  also  has  been  a  serious  search  for  a  deeper  understanding  of  what  motivates  blacks  and 
also  for  remedial  activity  by  government  and  the  private  sector. 
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York  unstintingly  of  their  experience,  energies,  and  talents,  they  re- 
ceived in  return  an  education  in  urbanity  and  a  degree  of  cosmopolitan 
sophistication  unknown  to  any  other  Jewish  community  of  similar 
size  in  the  past.  It  is  little  wonder  that  many  Jews  developed  an 
attachment  to  New  York  that  bordered  on  the  devotional.  Above  all, 
when  20th-century  New  York  Jews  thought  of  the  city  they  lived  in, 
they  did  not  simply  consider  it  a  great  capital  of  civilization  that  had 
generously  taken  them  in,  rather,  they  thought  of  themselves — and 
with  every  justification — as  joint  builders  of  this  greatness  and  one 
of  its  main  continuing  supports.  Such  a  relationship  marks  a  unique 
moment  in  Jewish  history,  and  one  that  given  current  cultural  and 
demographic  trends  both  in  the  United  States  and  the  world  at  large 
is  not  likely  to  recur  again." 

The  New  Thinking 

Estimates  of  the  Jewish  population  of 
New  York  City  range  from  1.6  to  1.8  million,7  of  which  perhaps  one-half  may  be 
called  ethnic  Jews."  These  ethnics  are  persons  who  regard  their  Jewishness  as 
their  primary  (though  not  necessarily  their  only  important)  group  affiliation. 
They  look  at  political  and  social  phenomena  in  terms  of  how  they  affect  Jews. 
When  a  mayor  announces  a  series  of  appointments,  they  tend  to  look  for  Jewish 
names.  The  ethnics  believe  that  the  standard  that  Jews  should  employ  to  judge 
public  policy  is,  Is  it  good  for  the  Jews?  By  this  standard,  most  ethnics  reject 
organized  Jewish  involvement  in  civil  rights  activities.  They  do  so  not  necessarily 
because  they  believe  that  civil  rights  advocacy  is  wrong,  although  to  be  sure  a 
growing  number  of  Jewish  ethnics  are  anti-civil  rights,  but  because  they  believe 
that  there  are  other  matters — Jewish  needs — to  occupy  the  attention  and  the 
resources  of  the  Jewish  community. 

As  they  become  more  parochial  in  their  concerns,  ethnic  Jews  adopt 


"Encyclopaedia  Judaica,  vol.  12,  p.  1124. 

7  Every  estimate  of  Jewish  population  in  the  United  States  is  based  on  totally  inadequate  data 
Because  questions  on  religious  identification  or  background  are  not  included  in  the  decennial 
United  States  census  (nor  in  the  monthly  sample  censuses),  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  how 
many  Jews  there  are  in  New  York  City  or  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States. 

For  some  years,  the  American  Jewish  Year  Book  has  placed  the  city's  Jewish  population  at 
about  1.8  million,  but  this  appears  to  be  on  the  high  side.  From  1950  to  1970,  New  York's 
population  remained  almost  unchanged  at  about  7.8  million.  But  during  this  period  there  was 
a  substantial  exodus  of  whites  from  the  city,  which  means  that  the  only  way  for  the  Jewish 
population  to  have  remained  fairly  stable  is  for  the  white  exodus  to  have  been  almost  entirely 
composed  of  non-Jewish  whites.  Of  course  this  is  not  what  occurred. 

8  The  statement  that  one-half  of  New  York's  Jewry  is  ethnic  and  one-half  is  nonethnic  is  a 
figure  of  speech  and  not  intended  as  an  exact  breakdown  of  the  city's  Jewish  population.  There 
is  no  way  of  knowing  what  the  precise  distribution  is.  My  intention  is  to  suggest  that  each 
segment  is  substantial. 
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more  conservative  attitudes  on  an  array  of  matters  that  really  have  little  to  do 
with  Jewish  interests.  In  part,  the  new  conservatism  of  these  Jews  appears  to  be 
a  reaction  against  the  ideological  liberalism  favored  for  so  long  by  dominant  forces 
within  American  Jewry.  But  to  a  growing  number  of  ethnic  Jews,  conservatism  is 
rationalized  as  congruent  with  Jewish  interests,  in  much  the  same  way  that  assim- 
ilated Jews  have  argued  that  liberalism  was  inherently  the  appropriate  Jewish  posi- 
tion. In  fact,  whether  it  is  liberalism  or  conservatism  that  is  favored,  ideology  and 
interest  are  unrelated  matters,  but  this  is  not  the  way  the  ethnic  Jew  sees  it  today 
or  the  way  the  assimilated  Jew  has  seen  it  for  decades. 

The  other  half  of  New  York's  Jews,  the  nonethnics,  by  and  large 
are  assimilated.  They  regard  Jewish  affiliation  at  the  most  as  just  one  of  a  number 
of  important  relationships  that  they  enjoy.  These  Jews  form  a  considerable  portion 
of  New  York  City's  residents.  They  also  constitute  a  large  part  of  New  York's 
vaunted  liberal  establishment.  They  are  the  founders  and  leaders  and  members  of 
the  Reform  Democratic  Movement  and  they  are  engaged  importantly  in  civil 
rights  and  civil  liberties  groups  and  in  a  stunning  variety  of  altruistic  and  human- 
istic causes,  many  of  which  increasingly  are  not  acceptable  to,  and  even  viewed 
with  hostility  by,  ethnic  Jews. 

As  a  generalization,  the  ethnic  Jews  are  older,  more  Orthodox  in 
religion,  more  conservative  in  politics,  less  educated,  and  poorer  than  the  non- 
ethnics.  There  are  of  course  tens  of  thousands  of  Jews  who  do  not  fit  into  this 
pattern,  Jews  who  exhibit  both  ethnic  and  assimilative  tendencies.  There  are  Jews 
who  veer  toward  and  away  from  the  pole  of  ethnicity,  depending  on  the  time  and 
the  issue.  A  considerable  degree  of  ambivalence  is  demonstrated  these  days  by 
some  of  the  leading,  powerful  Jewish  organizations,  groups  that  desire,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  maintain  their  involvement  in  civil  rights  and  related  activity  and,  on 
the  other,  want  to  show  their  concern  for  parochial  Jewish  interests.  On  affirmative 
action  programs  in  colleges  and  universities,  for  instance,  Jewish  groups  have  been 
walking  an  ethnic  tightrope.  They  oppose  quotas,  which  long  have  been  anathema 
to  Jews,  thus  presumably  satisfying  the  ethnics  in  their  camp.  But  in  order  not  to 
break  with  black  leadership,  these  groups  are  reluctantly  approving  numerical  or 
percentage  goals  and  timetables,  an  arrangement  that  is  not  too  distinct  from 
quotas  and  which  also  is  opposed  by  ethnic  Jews. 

The  Reality:  Two  Jewish  Communities 

In  essence,  then,  what  we  have  in  New 
York  City  (and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States)  are  two  Jewish  communities.9  This 
is  not  a  new  phenomenon,  but  it  is  a  glaring  one,  which  is  the  way  it  has  to  be 
in  a  period  of  increasing  ethnic  dominance.  When  the  ethnic  forces  are  sub- 
ordinate to  the  acculturative  or  assimilative  ones,  which  was  true  of  the  Jews  for 
so  long,  the  existence  of  a  distinct  community  is  blurred.  Outwardly,  there  are 
the  appearances  of  a  monolithic  or  nearly  monolithic  community.  However,  when 
the  ethnic  forces  grow  and  are  imbued  with  a  sense  of  mission  and  with  a  capacity 
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for  separate  action,  it  becomes  apparent  that  there  are  two  communities. 

Until  some  time  in  the  1960s,  the  noncthnic  Jews  dominated  the 
Jewish  and  the  New  York  scenes.  They  set  the  tone,  if  not  always  the  style,  for 
all  of  Jewry,  and  they  determined  what  positions  would  be  taken  on  social  and 
political  issues  by  Jews.  They  were  the  spokesmen  for  the  Jewish  people  on  Jewish 
affairs  as  well  as  on  matters  of  more  general  concern.  The  ethnics  were  impotent, 
or  at  least  they  acted  as  if  they  were. 

Popular  wisdom  dates  the  rise  of  the  ethnic  Jews  in  New  York  City 
to  the  teachers'  strike  of  1968.  However  attractive  or  convenient  this  view  is,  it 
ignores  the  existence  of  a  large,  though  muted,  ethnic  community  for  many  years 
prior  to  the  strike.  Strong  ethnic  forces  were  at  work  for  a  generation  before 
Albert  Shanker  led  the  city's  teachers  in  strike  against  the  Ocean  Hill-Brownsville 
school  decentralization  experiment.  The  destruction  of  European  Jewry  and  the 
subsequent  creation  of  Israel  were  powerful  ethnic  forces  for  American  Jews, 
though  during  the  years  of  nonethnic  dominance  the  impact  of  these  great  his- 
torical events  in  shaping  the  ethnic  mood  and  mind  was  not  readily  apparent. 
More  tangibly,  the  crack  in  the  solid  wall  of  Jewish  opposition  to  government  aid 
to  parochial  schools  provoked  by  the  Orthodox  Jewish  refusal  to  go  along  with 
the  traditional  Jewish  position  was  a  signal  that  the  ethnics  were  getting  bolder 
and  more  independent.  Then,  two  years  before  the  1968  teachers'  strike,  New 
York  City  held  a  referendum  on  a  proposal  to  abolish  the  Civilian  Review  Board 
established  by  Mayor  Lindsay.  It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than  half  of  the 
Jewish  voters  supported  the  proposal  and  opposed  the  board.1"  Afterward  came 
the  1968  teachers'  strike  and  the  great  surge  of  Jewish  ethnic  feeling,  which  now 
overshadows  the  earlier  tradition  of  altruistic  politics. 


"In  Beyond  the  Melting  Put  (Cambridge,  Mass:  M.I.T  Press,  1963),  Nathan  Glazer  and 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan  convincingly  demonstrated  that  the  accepted  view  that  in  America's  plu- 
ralist society  the  assimilative  impulse  ultimately  molded  ethnics  into  melting-pot  Americans  was 
false.  They  showed  that  for  New  York's  major  ethnic  groups,  the  ethnic  factor  endured  into 
the  third  and  fourth  generation  and  beyond. 

The  problem  with  Glazer  and  Moynihan  (and  some  social  scientists  who  have  dealt  with 
ethnicity)  is  that  while  they  have  proven  the  inaccuracy  of  the  melting  pot  theory,  they  have 
substituted  an  approach  to  pluralism  and  ethnicity  that  may  be  as  inaccurate  as  the  notion  of 
the  melting  pot.  For  though  it  is  true  that  millions  of  ethnics  or  their  children  did  not  assimilate, 
it  is  equally  true  that  millions  did.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  in  the  United  States  ethnic  and 
assimilative  impulses  have  been  received  by  ethnics,  the  upshot  being  that  for  all  ethnic  groups 
(with  the  probable  exception  of  blacks  who  have  the  special  factor  of  color)  there  are  separate 
communities,  one  ethnic  and  the  other  assimilated.  Thus,  there  are  millions  of  Italians  who 
have  retained  some  significant  features  of  their  ethnic  heritage  and  also  millions  of  Italians 
who  have  abandoned  that  heritage. 

In  sum,  the  history  of  American  pluralism  largely  has  been  the  ceaseless  competition  between 
the  forces  of  ethnicity  and  those  of  assimilation.  In  times  of  ethnic  quietude,  because  of  the 
apparent  ascendancy  of  assimilation  and  acculturation,  melting-pot  theories  are  accepted,  while 
when  there  is  ethnic  upsurge,  theories  of  ethnic  endurance  are  favored. 

10  Edward  T.  Rogowsky,  Louis  H.  Gold,  and  David  W.  Abbott,  "Police:  The  Civilian  Review 
Board  Controversy,"  in  Race  and  Politics  in  New  York  City,  ed.  by  Jewel  Bellush  and  Stephen 
M.  David  (New  York:  Praeger,  1971),  pp.  72-74. 
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The  Nonethnic  Jewish  Community 

But  while  today  the  ethnic  factor  is  dom- 
inant it  is  not  all  of  the  story  of  New  York  Jewry.  True  enough,  when  the  media 
today  refer  to  Jews,  they  usually  are  talking  about  the  ethnics,  which  is  the  way 
it  has  to  be  when  ethnic  impulses  are  rampant.  Still,  the  existence,  even  the 
resiliency,  of  a  large  and  strong  nonethnic  Jewish  community  cannot  be  doubted. 
Though  the  acculturated  and  assimilated  Jews,  the  nonethnics,  are  not  now  calling 
the  shots  for  the  total  Jewish  community,  as  they  once  did,  they  remain  a  vital 
force  in  New  York.  Their  attachment  to  liberal  causes,  even  radical  ones,  may  be 
stronger  than  it  was  previously  and  they  continue  to  carry  weight  in  intellectual 
and  political  circles.  Their  influence  as  Jews,  however,  has  waned. 

The  continuing  potency  of  assimilative  forces  within  the  Jewish  com- 
munity is  attested  to  by  the  record  high  intermarriage  rate  of  American  Jews 
achieved  within  recent  years.11  Stunningly,  if  not  ironically,  at  the  same  time  when 
the  impulses  of  American  Jewish  ethnicity  have  reached  new  peaks  of  emotional- 
ism and  militancy,  the  assimilative  forces  within  American  Jewry  are  stronger 
than  ever.  The  new  Jewish  militancy  is  deceptive  in  its  cover-up  of  the  torrents 
of  assimilation  affecting  much  of  the  Jewish  people.  There  are  two  Jewish  com- 
munities, increasingly  separate  and  increasingly  in  conflict.  Ultimately,  more  and 
more  assimilated  Jews,  many  of  whom  are  today  only  Jewish  in  name,  will  cease 
to  be  even  that. 

The  World  and  New  York's  Jews 

While  New  York's  Jewish  population  is 
declining — and  in  fact  has  been  surpassed  by  the  black  population — the  city  re- 
mains a  vital  center  of  Jewish  life  and  of  great  importance  to  Jews  throughout 
the  world.  What  happens  here,  a  teachers'  strike  or  Forest  Hills,  receives  attention 
throughout  the  world.  The  city's  metropolitan  area  contains  about  2.5  million  Jews 
and  most  of  the  suburban  Jews  are  tied  to  New  York  because  of  previous  res- 
idence, employment,  family,  or  organizational  activity.  As  the  total  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  the  world  is  just  twelve  to  thirteen  million  (less  than  a  statistical  error  in 
the  Chinese  census  is  the  way  Milton  Himmelfarb  once  put  it  in  Commentary), 
the  Jewish  population  of  metropolitan  New  York  constitutes  one  out  of  five  Jews 
in  the  entire  world.  The  persecution  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  hostility 
between  Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors  heightens  the  importance  of  New  York  to 
ethnic  Jews.  To  the  ethnics,  the  city  is  one  place  where  Jews  must  live  freely  and 
in  comfort.  They  must  have  respite  from  the  hardships  that  for  so  long  have  been 


11  According  to  a  recent  study  of  Jewish  intermarriage  (Fred  Massarik,  "Explorations  in  Inter- 
marriage," mimeographed,  p.  39)  sponsored  by  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare 
Funds,  "the  proportions  of  intermarriages  in  the  time  periods  1961-65  and  1966-72  are  much 
greater  than  corresponding  proportions  noted  in  earlier  periods;  for  those  time  segments,  inter- 
marriage rates  are  observed  at  29.7  and  48.1%." 
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the  sad  story  of  the  Jewish  people.  New  York  is  not  the  Soviet  Union  and  certain- 
ly not  Nazi  Germany,  but  it  is  the  birthplace  of  the  slogan,  "Never  again."  This 
slogan,  as  it  applies  to  the  Jewish  relationship  with  the  city,  conveys  how  ethnic 
Jews  feel  about  New  York. 

New  York  City  is  the  home  of  almost  every  major  American  Jewish 
organization,  which  means  that  local  events  affecting  Jews  in  the  city  or,  in  fact, 
only  a  part  of  the  city,  arc  likely  to  catch  the  attention  of  such  groups  as  the 
American  Jewish  Committee,  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith,  and  the 
American  Jewish  Congress.  Local  Jewish  issues  thereby  become,  at  least  to  Jews, 
national  concerns.  Minor  conflicts  between  Jews  and  others  in  New  York,  matters 
that  should  be  regarded  as  routine  occurrences  in  a  diverse  society,  arc  regarded 
as  significant  manifestations  of  anti-Jewish  feeling. 

This  tendency  is  reinforced  by  the  ironic  fact  that  the  New  York 
Jewish  community,  as  highly  organized  and  resourceful  as  it  may  be,  is  frailly 
organized  in  various  neighborhoods  of  the  city  where  Jews  live.  Only  in  Crown 
Heights  and  Williamsburg,  sections  where  Hasidic  Jews  have  utilized  the  anti- 
poverty  program  to  establish  agencies  that  work  to  promote  their  interests,  can  it 
be  said  that  Jews  are  organized  to  handle  neighborhood  issues  at  the  neighborhood 
level.  It  is  of  great  significance  that  while  Crown  Heights  and  Williamsburg  Jews 
constantly  are  engaged  in  conflict  with  other  ethnic  groups,  with  government,  and 
so  on,  only  rarely  do  the  issues  that  spur  this  conflict  draw  the  serious  attention 
of  the  major  Jewish  organizations.  Usually  the  Jewish  leaders  in  these  two  neigh- 
borhoods prefer  to  work  out  the  problems  they  face  without  the  assistance  of  the 
well-known  organizations.  Contrast  this  with  what  happens  when  ethnic  conflict 
arises  on  the  Lower  East  Side,  an  area  where  Jews  arc  not  well  organized.12 
Then,  the  assistance  of  Jewish  "outsiders"  is  sought  and  the  issues  lose  their  local 
character  and  become  larger  and  more  difficult  to  resolve. 

The  Ethnic  Jewish  Community 

This  is  the  New  York  setting  for  the  new 
mood  of  militancy  and  anger  that  has  seized  much  of  the  Jewish  community.  It 
is  hard  to  describe  all  of  the  components  of  this  mood.  Ethnic  Jews  in  this  city 
increasingly  believe  that  the  Jewish  people  have  been  persecuted  in  all  lands  of  the 
Diaspora  where  they  have  lived  and  that  the  same  can  happen  here.  They  feel 
that  the  tide  has  started  to  turn  against  them  in  city  and  nation.  This  sense  of 
desperation,  indeed  of  impending  bad  fate,  is  heightened  by  the  situation  of  Jews 


'■Jewish  community  councils  are  being  established  in  many  of  the  neighborhoods  of  the  city 
where  Jews  live  in  large  numbers.  Councils  are  now  in  operation  in  the  Lx>wer  East  Side, 
Flatbush.  Borough  Park,  East  Flatbush.  Washington  Heights,  the  Rockaways,  the  Concourse 
area  of  the  Bronx,  and  several  other  neighborhoods,  in  addition  to  the  older  ones  in  Crown 
Heights  and  Williamsburg.  This  is  a  development  that  ultimately  will  have  tremendous  signif- 
icance for  group  relations  and  politics  in  New  York  City.  Perhaps  it  does  not  need  saying  that 
every  one  of  these  councils  is  strongly  ethnic  in  its  activities. 
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in  Israel,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  other  countries.  In  much  the  same  way  that  Jews 
elsewhere  pay  close  attention  to  what  happens  in  New  York,  New  York  Jews — at 
least  the  ethnics — are  involved  emotionally  in  what  is  happening  to  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  places.  In  a  real  sense,  persecution  of  Soviet  Jews  becomes 
a  New  York  issue,  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  mayor  and  the  city's  political  leadership. 

New  York's  ethnic  Jews  are  bitter  over  the  decline  of  many  of  the 
neighborhoods  where  Jews  once  lived.  They  regard  this  decline  as  purposeful,  the 
result  of  policies  pursued  by  government,  a  feeling  that  has  been  expressed  so 
often  in  the  Forest  Hills  dispute.  The  fact  that  Jewish  sections  of  other  cities  have 
deteriorated  at  least  as,  and  probably  much  more,  rapidly 13  is  not  considered  im- 
portant because,  after  all,  for  American  Jews  there  is  only  one  New  York  City. 
It  hardly  matters  that  the  difficulties  faced  by  the  city's  Jews  as  a  result  of  the 
urban  crisis  of  the  past  decade  have  been  light  when  compared  with  what  Jewish 
businessmen  and  residents  have  experienced  in,  for  example,  Washington  and 
Boston.  Nor  are  ethnic  Jews  impressed  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  outflow  of 
Jews  from  New  York  neighborhoods,  which  once  were  heavily  Jewish,  occurred 
in  the  1940s  and  1950s,  relatively  stable  and  tranquil  years  for  the  city's  Jews, 
and  resulted  from  class  considerations.  Upwardly  mobile  Jews  in  search  of  better 
housing  and  neighborhoods  left  the  old,  less  desirable  inner  city  neighborhoods. 
Although  they  are  in  so  many  ways  class  conscious,  the  ethnic  Jews  do  not  ap- 
preciate how  class  factors  have  influenced  the  life  patterns  of  Jews  of  this  city, 
and  they  do  not  want  to  hear  of  it. 

The  ethnic  Jewish  notion  of  New  York  City,  or  parts  of  it,  as  Jewish 
territory  may  be  regarded  as  irrational  or  offensive.  But  it  is  an  element  of  the 
new  Jewish  mood  that  cannot  be  ignored.  At  the  height  of  the  Forest  Hills  con- 
troversy, Mayor  Lindsay  met  at  Gracie  Mansion  for  three  hours  with  Jewish 
leaders  who  opposed  the  project.  One  rabbi  attempted  to  explain  this  opposition 
by  referring  to  the  Queen's  neighborhood  as  "our  Bar-Lev  Line."  He  repeated 
the  words  so  often  that  it  sounded  like  a  religious  litany,  a  sacred  intonation.  Few 
of  the  city  officials  who  were  present  understood  what  the  rabbi  was  talking  about, 
although  what  he  said  was  terribly  important.  The  Bar-Lev  Line  is  the  highly 
fortified  Israeli  defense  position  in  the  Sinai  Desert,  which  is  named  after  a 
recent  chief  of  staff  of  the  Israeli  army.  To  Israelis,  this  defense  line  provides 
them  with  the  security  against  Arab  attack  that  they  believe  they  cannot  get 
through  United  Nations  or  Big  Power  guarantees,  and  that  is  a  major  outcome 
of  the  Six  Day  War  of  1967,  an  event  of  great  "consciousness-raising"  importance 
for  American  Jews.  The  Jews  who  fought  against  public  housing  in  Forest  Hills 
were  saying  that  this  neighborhood  provides  Jews  with  an  extra  measure  of  secu- 
rity that  they  desperately  need  in  a  city  that  has  become  unsafe.  The  project 
would  deprive  them  of  this  security;  it  would  breach  and  destroy  their  "Bar-Lev 
Line." 


E.g.,  Boston;  Baltimore;  Washington.  D.C.;  Philadelphia:  Chicago;  Detroit;  and  Cleveland. 
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A  similar  attitude  about  New  York  is  evident  in  charges  of  neglect 
by  the  city  of  the  Jewish  poor.  The  answer  that  New  York  is  the  only  city  that 
does  anything  for  poor  Jews  (about  $20  million  in  programs  each  year)  while 
other  cities  do  nothing,  is  usually  derided,  again  on  the  ground  that  New  York 
has  to  be  a  lot  better  toward  Jews  than  any  other  place  in  the  United  States. 

Anti-Semitism  in  the  City 

There  is  growing  alarm  among  Jews  over 
anti-Semitism  in  the  city,  white  and  black.  Also  growing  is  a  tendency  for  ethnic 
Jews  to  charge  anti-Semitism  when  there  are  incidents  between  them  and  members 
of  other  ethnic  groups,  whether  the  latter  be  black,  Italian,  or  Puerto  Rican.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  cry  of  anti-Semitism  is  much  more  than  an  ordinary 
charge  of  unfair  treatment  of  Jews.  It  carries  with  it  the  deep  emotionalism  gen- 
erated by  centuries  of  Jewish  suffering  and  conjures  up  pictures  of  pogroms  and 
Nazi  death  camps.  For  example,  not  long  ago,  there  was  a  street  incident  in 
Crown  Heights  involving  police  and  Hasidic  Jews.  Three  Hasidim  were  arrested 
amid  angry  charges  of  police  brutality.  Several  days  later,  a  leader  of  the  Hasidic 
group  called  the  incident  a  "massacre*'  and  charged  that  onlookers  had  said  that 
"they  hadn't  witnessed  such  barbarism  by  so-called  law  enforcers  since  the  era 
of  the  Nazis."  1 '  The  actual  charges  against  the  police  may  be  accepted,  but  it  is 
absurd,  and  worse,  to  liken  them  to  the  acts  of  the  Nazis  who  murdered  an 
estimated  six  million  Jews. 

The  relationship  in  New  York  City  between  Jews  and  blacks  is  an 
exceedingly  vexatious  matter.  Members  of  the  two  groups  comprise  more  than 
3.5  million  of  the  city's  residents,  or  almost  half  of  the  total  population.  Inevitably 
Jews  and  blacks  will  live  in  some  of  the  same  neighborhoods  and  it  is  also  in- 
evitable that  there  will  be  a  measure  of  conflict  between  some  Jews  and  some 
blacks.  But  black-Jewish  conflict  is  not  looked  upon  as  the  ordinary  result  of  on- 
going social  transactions,  but  as  an  extraordinary  event,  something  to  be  high- 
lighted by  both  the  media  and  the  intellectuals.  Presumably  there  are  good  reasons 
why  considerable  attention  should  be  paid  to  black-Jewish  conflict  and  admittedly 
the  1968  teachers'  strike  and  Forest  Hills  dispute  were  not  minor  affairs.  Still, 
there  is  an  excess  of  zeal  in  the  coverage  and  this  becomes  more  glaring  when 
the  handling  of  black-Jewish  conflict  is  compared  with  the  treatment  of  conflict 
involving  other  ethnic  groups.  As  a  result  of  the  emphasis  on  conflict  with  blacks, 
too  many  Jews  fail  to  understand  that  in  a  city  with  nearly  two  million  blacks  there 
is  bound  to  be  some  tension  between  the  two  groups. 

What  makes  Jewish-black  conflict  and  its  handling  so  scary  is  that 
these  groups  happen  to  be  just  about  the  most  emotional  ethnic  groups  in  Amer- 

"  Statement  of  Rabbi  Yehuda  krinsky,  executive  administrator  of  the  Lubavitch  Movement, 
at  a  press  conference  at  the  Americana  Hotel  in  Manhattan  on  June  11,  1973;  from  page  5  of 
the  statement. 
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ican  society.  Each  group  has  a  long  history  of  suffering  to  refer  to  at  times  of 
crisis  and  each  has  had  enough  persecution  to  feed  the  moods  of  bitterness  that 
prevail  today.  In  a  way,  it  is  amazing  how  well  the  city  has  held  up  under  the 
pressure  of  tension  between  blacks  and  Jews. 

From  a  New  York  City  standpoint,  black  rage  may  be  easier  to 
handle  than  Jewish  rage.  The  historical  record  suggests  that  blacks  are  quicker 
to  resort  to  direct  action  and  even  violence  than  are  Jews,  but  to  the  blacks  New 
York  is  not  the  entire  story  of  how  they  are  faring  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  other  places  and  other  battlegrounds.  But  to  Jews,  New  York  is  what  counts. 
Jewish  rage  in  New  York  is  pent  in,  without  the  availability  of  a  safety  valve, 
of  another  city  where  it  might  find  suitable  expression. 

There  is  strong  feeling  among  ethnic  Jews  that  in  public  employment, 
colleges  and  universities,  and  to  some  extent,  the  private  sector,  the  idea  of  merit 
is  being  abandoned  in  favor  of  employment  arrangements  that  look  dangerously 
like  quotas.  Quotas  have  long  been  abhorred  by  Jews,  for  good  reason  because 
they  usually  suffered  from  them,  and,  where  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  Jews  have 
fought  against  them.  It  is  insufficiently  appreciated  in  intellectual,  academic,  and 
other  circles  how  bitter  Jews  are  over  affirmative  action  and  other  preferential 
employment  schemes  that  they  regard  as  reverse  discrimination  against  Jews.  The 
storm  over  affirmative  action  and  quotas  has  yet  to  reach  its  peak  in  New  York. 
The  city  may  yet  be  in  for  some  serious  trouble. 

Even  without  the  additional  irritant  of  affirmative  action,  throughout 
the  Jewish  neighborhoods  of  the  city  almost  daily  there  are  stories  of  Jews  being 
fired  or  denied  employment  or  promotion  because  they  are  Jewish.  To  be  sure, 
many  of  these  stories  are  untrue,  and  there  is  a  convenient  tendency  to  exaggerate, 
as  if  the  bad  news  is  welcome  because  it  confirms  their  worst  fears.  This  tendency 
to  exaggerate  is  particularly  potent  with  regard  to  blacks,  because  many  ethnic 
Jews  want  to  believe  that  they  are  being  displaced  by  blacks  as,  in  fact,  they  are 
in  some  cases. 

The  New  Jewish  Mood 

All  of  these  elements  of  the  new  Jewish 
mood  add  up  to  a  condition  of  antiness.  Ethnic  Jews  are  increasingly  antigovern- 
ment,  which  they  believe  cares  little  about  their  needs.  They  are  antipublic  school 
because  of  drugs  and  violence  in  the  schools  and  because  of  what  they  hear  is 
happening  to  Jewish  teachers.  They  are  anti-City  University  (which  they  once 
revered)  because  they  believe  that  quality  is  declining  and  the  merit  principle  is 
being  abandoned  in  employment  and  admissions.1"'  They  are  antiblack  and  anti- 
white  ethnic.  They  arc  antifoundation  because  they  feel  that  the  foundations  with 
all  their  resources  have  done  very  little  for  Jews.1"  And  they  are  anti-Jewish  estab- 
lishment and  Jewish  social  service  organizations  because  they  believe  that  these 
agencies  have  been  more  interested  in  assisting  non-Jews  than  in  helping  needy 
Jews. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  of  antiness  is  the  acceptance  of  militancy 
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as  the  best  way  of  getting  social  and  political  institutions  to  act  in  a  fashion  that 
is  compatible  with  the  ethnic  definition  of  Jewish  interests.  There  is  rather  little 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  ordinary  political  processes  or,  indeed,  in  reason  and  calm 
discussion.  More  and  more  it  is  said  that  Jews  have  been  too  docile  in  the  past, 
even  as  they  were  forced  into  crematoriums.  "Never  again"  is  the  slogan  of  the 
Jewish  Defense  League,  a  group  that  is  unacceptable  to  most  Jews,  including  the 
ethnics,  but  "Never  again"  expresses  eloquently  how  tens  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
Jews  feel  about  threats  to  their  security  or  status.  It  also  reflects  that  critical 
instance  of  Jewish  militancy,  the  Six  Day  War. 

There  are  of  course  answers,  at  times  good  answers,  to  what  is  being 
said  in  ethnic  Jewish  quarters.  Some  of  the  charges  made  by  ethnic  Jews  are 
untrue,  while  others  are  exaggerations  or  unfair.  But  all  of  this  is  surely  beside 
the  main  point.  What  is  crucial,  certainly  to  policy  makers,  is  what  so  many 
Jews  believe  and  say  today.  After  all,  the  mood  of  despair  and  bitterness  operates 
against  the  giant  backdrop  of  Jewish  history,  a  long  history  of  persecution  and 
murder  for  the  crime  of  being  Jewish.  If  Jews  are  acting  too  emotionally  these 
days,  they  certainly  can  find  enough  evidence  from  the  past  to  justify  their  fears 
about  the  present  and  the  future.  Moreover,  there  is  unfortunately  too  much  in 
the  present — too  much  Jewish  poverty,17  too  much  anti-Semitism,  too  much  crime 
where  Jews  arc  the  victims.  These  are  aspects  of  Jewish  life  about  which  Jews  of 
status  and  privilege,  of  power  and  influence — generally,  noncthnic  Jews — know 
too  little  and  seem  to  care  even  less.  We  may  be  appalled  by  the  anger  expressed 


15  On  the  eve  of  the  last  Memorial  Day  weekend,  the  New  York  State  Legislature,  as  it  rushed 
toward  adjournment,  was  considering  Governor  Rockefeller's  proposal  to  abolish  the  present 
Board  of  Higher  Education  and  to  replace  it  with  a  board  over  which  the  state  would  have 
more  control.  The  measure,  which  was  passed  in  revised  form,  was  bitterly  fought  by  City 
University  officials,  New  York  political  leaders,  and  many  local  civic  groups.  As  the  struggle 
over  the  legislation  went  on,  the  governor  was  too  busy  to  meet  with  any  of  the  opponents. 
But  he  had  almost  an  hour  to  give  to  a  small  Jewish  faculty  association.  Its  message  was  simple. 
The  City  University  had  adopted  policies  that  were  bad  for  Jews  and,  if  anything,  the  governor's 
proposal  was  not  sufficiently  punitive. 

16 1  know  of  only  two  major  grants  by  any  large  foundations  to  Jewish  causes.  One  is  a  Ford 
Foundation  grant  to  the  American  Jewish  Committee  for  the  National  Project  on  Ethnic  Af- 
fairs. The  principal  thrust  of  this  project  is  white  ethnics,  and  little  attention  is  given  to  Jews. 
The  second  grant,  also  by  Ford,  went  to  the  Synagogue  Council  of  America.  It  was  made  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  1968  teachers'  strike  and  was  designed  to  deal  with  some  of  the  tensions 
that  grew  out  of  that  event.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  either  grant  has  meant  much  to  ethnic 
Jews. 

17  According  to  a  study,  "New  York's  Jewish  Poor  and  Jewish  Working  Class,"  recently  pre- 
pared for  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies  of  New  York  by  the  Center  for  New  York 
City  Affairs  of  the  New  School  for  Social  Research,  191,000  Jews  living  in  New  York  City 
are  at  or  below  the  poverty  level  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor.  Another  81,000  are  estimated  to  be  between  the  poverty  and  the  near- 
poverty  levels.  Other  estimates  are  higher.  For  instance,  Ann  G.  Wolfe,  in  a  1971  paper,  "Invis- 
ible Jewish  Poor,"  presented  at  a  Chicago  meeting  of  the  American  Jewish  Committee,  esti- 
mated that  250,000  Jews  in  New  York  City  are  below  the  poverty  level,  while  another  150,000 
are  near  it.  Mrs.  Wolfe's  estimate  is  certainly  too  high. 
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by  Jews  and  by  the  use  of  militant  rhetoric,  but  it  hardly  can  be  claimed  that  the 
mood  that  I  have  described  does  not  have  much  to  feed  on. 

The  Immediate  Future 

There  is  little  that  government  or  the  pri- 
vate sector  can  do  quickly  and  decisively  to  reverse  the  antiness  mood.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  for  some  time  to  come  no  matter  what  is  done  matters  will  get  worse, 
Jewish  anger  will  continue  to  escalate,  and  we  will  see  in  New  York  an  intensifica- 
tion of  intergroup  conflict.  Likely,  as  experience  with  other  groups  and  with  the 
city's  efforts  to  ameliorate  Jewish  anger  demonstrates,  activities  aimed  at  meeting 
Jewish  demands  and  needs  and  softening  Jewish  militancy  will,  over  the  short 
haul,  have  the  effect  of  encouraging  militancy  and  demands.  For,  at  the  very 
least,  such  efforts  impart  legitimacy  to  militant  rhetoric  and  create  group  leader- 
ship that  is  tough  and  that  spends  much  of  its  time  and  energies  battling  against 
government  and  other  groups. 

Jews  who  are  now  at  the  fringe  of  ethnicity  will  move  toward  the 
acceptance  of  militancy  and  many  more  still  will  abandon  the  style  and  politics  of 
altruism  and  accept  the  proposition  that  the  right  way  to  judge  political  and 
social  issues  is  whether  "they  are  good  for  the  Jews."  As  ethnic  impulses  grow 
within  the  Jewish  community,  there  will  be  accelerated  acceptance  of  ethnic  be- 
havior as  legitimate.  These  impulses  will  be  spurred  by  attachment  to  Israel,  the 
Soviet  Jewry  issue,  the  urban  crisis,  difficulties  faced  by  Jews  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  conflict  with  other  groups,  and  the  general  ethnic 
climate  that  now  tends  to  dominate  in  the  United  States.  When  the  ethnic  factor 
is  ascendant,  as  it  now  is,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  intimidation,  usually  psychological 
and  subtle,  against  group  members  who  way  not  want  to  accept  ethnic  rhetoric  or 
behavior.  Jews  who  have  had  doubts  about  ethnicity  or  militancy  will  be  intim- 
idated to  go  along  with,  or  at  least  not  oppose,  militant  conduct.  There  already  is 
considerable  psychological  pressure,  even  if  it  is  not  recognized  as  such,  directed 
at  establishment  leaders  and  organizations. 

Strong  testimony  as  to  what  is  happening  in  the  Jewish  community  is 
available  through  a  comparison  of  the  1973  agendas  and  policies  of  the  New  York 
chapters  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress,  American  Jewish  Committee,  and  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  with  what  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  The  shift  in  em- 
phasis and,  in  some  instances,  in  policy,  is  astounding.  No  doubt  these  organiza- 
tions are  comfortable  with  their  newly  found  ethnic  concerns,  but  they  have  in 
some  cases  been  subjected  to  intimidatory  pressures  from  more  ethnic  segments 
of  New  York  Jewry.  Their  previous  record  of  concern  for  civil  rights  and  civil 
liberties  and  for  other  libertarian  causes  expands  their  vulnerability  to  charges 
that  they  do  not  represent  or  do  not  do  enough  for  New  York  Jewry.  On  occasion, 
these  groups  or  their  spokesmen  have  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  speak  out  on 
neighborhood  matters  where  they  felt  that  the  position  taken  by  local  Jews  was  not 
the  right  one.18 
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Plainly,  the  mood  and  direction  of  the  New  York  Jewish  community 
present  a  profoundly  difficult  situation  for  the  city  government.  The  old  strategy 
for  dealing  with  the  Jews  was  ceremony  oriented  and  appointment  oriented  and 
this  is  sadly  inadequate  in  a  period  of  militant  ethnicity.  It  is  not  sufficient  any 
longer  to  name  Jews,  usually  assimilated  ones,  to  judgeships  and  administrative 
posts,  and  to  show  up  at  a  number  of  Jewish  events.  To  be  sure,  mayors  and 
other  officials  are  expected  these  days  to  pay  even  more  attention  than  previously 
to  Jewish  ceremonies  and  appointments,  but  ethnic  Jews  also  are  issue  oriented 
and  they  demand  favorable  responses  from  government.  The  problem  is  that 
government  does  not  have  any  easy  responses  and  even  if  it  did  it  would  matter 
little  in  the  short  run. 

Although  I  doubt  that  there  is  any  way  to  reverse  right  now  the 
anger  and  bitterness,  I  believe  that  there  is  an  obligation  to  understand  what  is 
happening  and  to  take  action  that  deals  with  legitimate  Jewish  needs  and  interests. 
Apart  from  whatever  benefits,  moral  and  practical,  that  may  be  derived  from  such 
steps,  it  is  important  for  concerned  people  to  act  now  to  enlarge  the  prospect 
that  perhaps  at  a  later  date,  when  the  anger  subsides  a  bit,  ethnic  Jews  will  see 
that  they  have  friends,  that  they  need  not  be  totally  in  opposition  to  the  leadership 
of  the  larger  community.  On  the  other  hand,  if  nothing  is  done  now,  the  current 
collision  course  between  Jews  and  government  and  other  groups  and  society  will 
be  maintained,  ultimately  with  unhappy  results  for  everyone. 


H  There  is  growing  division,  even  tension,  among  the  different  organizational  layers  of  the  major 
Jewish  agencies.  The  professional  staffs  of  the  New  York  chapters  are  closest  to  the  ethnic 
scene  and  usually  quite  ethnic-oriented  themselves.  The  national  staffs  are  less  ethnic  and  more 
ambivalent  on  issues.  Because  their  responsibilities  are  national,  they  are  less  subject  than  the 
local  people  are  to  local  ethnic  pressures. 

The  lay  boards  of  the  New  York  chapters  are  less  ethnically  inclined  than  are  their  profes- 
sional staffs  and  they  can  act  to  restrain  the  staff  from  engaging  in  more  ethnic  activities. 
Furthest  removed  from  the  ethnic  scene  are  the  national  boards  of  these  organizations.  Many 
of  their  members  do  not  come  from  New  York  and  generally  there  is  a  more  assimilative  im- 
pulse among  the  national  lay  people. 
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